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BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER. 


( Mniotilta varia (LINN.) ) 
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HE subject of our illustration this 
month belongs to the important 
group known to naturalists as Wood War- 
blers, Sv/colide. This is with one excep- 
tion the largest family of North American 
birds, only the finch family, Fringillide, 
exceeding it in the number of its species. 
The Wood Warblers are all small birds, 
very few of them being over five inches in 
length, and many of them much less. 
Most of them are bright and beautiful 
in color, blue and yellow, orange and black, 
and white and chestnut, being oddly min- 
gled in their plumage. The sexes are 
usually unlike, the females being much 
plainer colored than their mates. Besides 
this, there are changes of color at different 
seasons of the year, which may make the 
bird of the autumn appear entirely different 
from the same one in spring. Although 
called Warblers, this is an entire misnomer 
for most of the species, whose powers of 
song are limited to rather feeble trillings, 
which scarcely deserve to be called songs. 
There are, however, notable exceptions to 
this rule, such is the noisy yellow-breasted 
chat, and some of the so-called water 
thrushes or wagtail warblers, whose vocal 
powers are of a very high order. 

It is unnecessary here to give the char- 
acters which mark this family. Their small 
size and their active habits of fluttering 
about among the branches of trees make 
them conspicuous objects, especially during 
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the spring migrations, when they are to be 
seen everywhere, and form one of the most 
attractive features of our loveliest season. 
To give some idea of the habits and life 
characteristics of this group of birds we 
quote from Dr. Coues, who has happily 
written of them. He says: “The Warblers 
have we always with us, all in their own 
good time; they come out of the South, 
pass on, return, and are away again, their 
appearance and withdrawal scarcely less 
than a mystery; many stay with us all sum- 
mer long, and some brave the winter in our 
midst. Some of these slight creatures, 
guided by unerrring instinct, travel true to 
the meridian in the hours of darkness, slip- 
ping past ‘like a thief in the night,’ stoop- 
ing at daybreak from their lofty flight to 
rest and recruit for the next stage of the 
journey. Others pass more leisurely from 
tree to tree, in a ceaseless tide of migration, 
gleaning as they go; the hardier males, in 
full song and plumage, lead the way for the 
weaker females and the yearlings. With 
tireless industry do the Warblers befriend 
the human race; their unconscious zeal 
plays due part in the nice adjustment of 
Nature’s forces, helping to bring about that 
balance of vegetable and insect life without 
which agriculture would be in vain. They 
visit the orchard when the apple and pear, 
the peach, plum, and cherry are in bloom, 
seeming to revel carelessly amid the sweet- 
scented and delicate-tinted blossoms, but. 
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never faltering in their good work, ‘They 
peer into the crevices of the bark, scruti- 
nize each leaf, and explore the very heart 
of the. buds to detect, drag forth, and de- 
stroy those tiny creatures, singly insignifi- 
cant, collectively a scourge, which prey 
upon the hopes of the fruit grower, and 
which, if undisturbed, would bring his care 
to nought. Some Warblers flit incessantly 
in the terminal foliage of the tallest trees; 
others hug close to the scored trunks and 
gnarled boughs of the forest kings; some 
peep from the thicket, the coppice, the im- 
penetrable mantle of shrubbery that decks 
tiny watercourses, playing at hide and seek 
with all comers; others more humble still 
descend to the ground, where they glide 
with pretty mincing steps and affected turn- 
ings of the head this way and that, their 
delicate flesh-tinted feet just stirring the 
layer of withered leaves with which a past 
season carpeted the ground. Wemay seek 
Warblers everywhere in their season; we 
shall find them a continual surprise—all 
mood and circumstance is theirs.” 

The Black and White Warbler is in many 
ways an interesting bird. His relationship 
to the ordinary brown creeper, so common 
in our forests in winter, is not distant, and 
he seems also to connect the Caredide or 
honey creepers, tiny tropical birds of brill- 
iant plumage, with the true warblers. In 
many of its habits it closely resembles the 
brown creeper, and like it gleans its living 
chiefly from the trunks of trees, which it 
ascends by short hops, supporting itself as 
it goes up, by pressing its tail against the 
bark, somewhat as the woodpeckers do. 
It is an active, vivacious bird, almost con- 
stantly at work, now clambering about the 
moss-covered tree trunk in a most business- 
like way, and again making short dashes 
into the air to capture some passing insect 
which its quick eye has noted. 

This bird is one of the earliest of its tribe 
to reach the Northern States, and often 
makes its appearance in New York and 


southern New England about the middle of 
April,and so before the trees show signs of 
bursting into leaf, and while the whole 
landscape is brown and bare. It is then an 
attractive feature of the woods and fields, 
and its active movements, and even its thin, 
nasal song help to brighten up the dreary 
season of waiting. Later, when his more 
richly clad companions fill the woodlands 
and the shrubbery, we should not miss the 
Black and White Creeper if he were to be 
taken away, but when he first comes he is 
very welcome. 

This bird-breeds with us, though perhaps 
not in great numbers. He is a ground 
nester by preference, though sometimes he 
builds a few feet higher. Audubon tells us 
of nests in a hole in a tree. Mr. H. D. 
Minot found one “in the cavity of a tree 
rent by lightning and about five feet from 
the ground,” as well as one “on the top of 
a low birch stump.’’ Wherever placed, 
the nest is a strong, substantial structure, 
built of dry leaves and strips of bark which 
are so similar in character to its surround- 
ings as to admirably conceal it, and make 
it very difficult to detect. Four eggs are 
usually laid, about .7 X .5 inches in length. 
They are creamy white, and are finely dot- 
ted with brown and lilac, the spots being 
most numerous about the larger end. 

The Black and White Warbler is about 
five inches long, and its outspread wings 
measure seven and one-half inches across. 
As implied in the name the bird's color is 
black and white, the white seeming to be 
the ground color and the black being laid 
on instreaks. The top of the head is white 
bounded by a line of black on either side, 
and this by a line of white passing over 
the eye. The chin, throat and wings are 
black, the latter crossed by two white bars. 
The belly is white. All other parts are 
streaked with black and white. The bill is 
black and the feet and legs brown. The 
females and young of the year lack the 
black throat, which in them is white. 
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LEXANDER WILSON has some- 
times been styled the father of 
American ornithology, but it was not until 
the year 1804 that he thought seriously of 
studying for the task of describing and 
illustrating the birds of North America. 
Audubon, who was some fourteen years his 
junior, was then already dreaming of achiev- 
ing distinction in the same field, and had 
long been devoting himself to it in amateur 
fashion, But in the order of publication, 
Wilson took precedence, bringing out his 
first volume in 1808, while the first five parts 
of Audubon’s more elaborate work were not 
given to the public until nearly twenty years 
later. 

Wilson was an enthusiast, and perhaps in 
his way as much of a dreamer as Audubon, 
but he. was not like Audubon contented 
with dreaming. His was a clear practical 
nature, that prompted him to set about the 
immediate realization of his dreams, and the 
adoption of all necessary means to the de- 
sired end, 

Audubon may be said to have been born 
to the work, Wilson to have drifted into it, 
and to have succeeded not so much by any 
special aptitude, as by virtue of an earnest- 
ness of character, and an energy of pursuit, 
which would equally have enabled him to 
achieve success in almost any other depart- 
ment. 

Both Wilson and Audubon were essen- 
tially pioneer naturalists, men who went to 
nature direct, studied the birds in their 
haunts, drew from the life, and described 
from personal observation; but while Wil- 
son was equally with Audubon undeterred 
by distance, danger, or fear of privation, we 
think it may be safely said that the woods- 
man’s life, in and for itself, had no especial 
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charm for him, as it had for Audubon. He 
pursued it only as a means to an end. 

The little manufacturing town of Paisley, 
near Glasgow, in Scotland, in which Wilson 
first saw the light, has claimed him for 
her own, but America cannot be unmind- 
ful of one who devoted the best years of his 
life to her service, and achieved results in 
his chosen field, which bear comparison 
with anything accomplished by the chil- 
dren of the soil; and now that we have com- 
pleted our sketch of Audubon, our readers 
will be glad to have his place taken by an- 
other great laborer in the same field. 

Alexander Wilson was born in Paisley, 
the principal manufacturing town of Scot- 
land, on the 6th of July, 1766. His father 
was a gauze weaver in Paisley, where he 
spent the greater part of his life, but sub- 
sequently to the birth of Alexander he re- 
moved to Auchin Bathie Tower, near the 
village of Lochwinnoch, thinking by more 
extended and varied employment to im- 
prove the condition of his family. There 
he rented a piece of ground, which he cul- 
tivated himself, ran several looms, and did 
a trade in distilling and smuggling. He 
bore the character of a shrewd, upright, and 
independent man, and was generally re- 
spected among his neighbors, who were 
disposed to look on distilling and smug- 
gling with a very lenient eye. 

A century ago, when Alexander Wilson 
was in his youth, the Paisley weavers 
were as intelligent, well informed, and in- 
dependent a body of men as was to be 
found in the United Kingdom. Working 
by piecework at fairly remunerative rates, 
they were not constrained to work long 
hours for a living, and, while a certain por- 
tion of them spent their leisure at their clubs 
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discussing politics and social questions gen- 
erally, under the influence of Scotch ale and 
whisky, there was another section which, 
temperate both in its habits and discus- 
sions, sought to reach intelligent and ten- 
able views on these subjects ; and many of 
its members devoted themselves to the 
study of mechanics, natural history, botany, 
etc., for which their well-stocked libraries 
afforded all necessary facilities. 

These Paisley weavers were a shrewd, 
"well-informed body of men, many of them 
even well educated, but self-educated. 

On the part of the Scottish peasantry 
there is a very general ambition to prepare 
one son for the church, and we are inform- 
ed that the elder Wilson entertained such 
designs for Alexander, who at ten years of 
age was placed under the charge of Mr. 
Burlas, a student of divinity, who later ac- 
quired quite a reputation as an instructor of 
youth in the higher branches of learning, 
especially in the various departments of 
science. But Alexander’s mother died soon 
afterward; his father married again; the 
family kept on increasing, and finally it was 
decided that the expenses incident to bring- 
ing one of the sons up to a learned profes- 
sion were too great a strain upon the family 
resources, and so, at the age of thirteen, 
the young Alexander, very much to his dis- 
gust, was taken from his studies and bound 
apprentice to Mr, William Duncan, an op- 
erative weaver in Paisley. 

During these three years of his apprentice- 
ship, he appears to have devoted himself 
honorably to the duties of his position, but 
his heart was not in it. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of indulging in reading, and romance 
weaving, and of cultivating a taste for ver- 
sification. Among the Paisley weavers of 
his day, he was thought as much of for 
his published poems, as for his more solid 
achievements as a naturalist, but beyond 
evidencing a ready faculty for narrating in 
thyme, his verses have little real merit. 


Having completed his apprenticeship, he 
labored as a journeyman, only to the ex- 
tent necessary to supply his needs. Much 
of his time was spent in reading and in at- 
tempts to turn his ideas into verse. After 
a while, he became journeyman to his father 
and wrought for a time with more steadi- 
ness, but the thought that he had been dis- 
appointed in his prospects of a higher pro- 
fession—his utter distaste for the career 
chosen for him—and the higher feelings 
awakened by such literary culture as he had 
imbibed—all conspired to fill him with dis- 
content and unrest; and so it happened 
that he was not infrequently seduced away 
from the task of bread earning to ramble 
among the woods of Castle Semple, or along 
the banks of the romantic and beautiful 
Calder, where he brooded over what he 
deemed his ill-fated lot, and planned 
schemes for future advancement. 

At this period of his life, Wison appears 
to have been a very diffident man, and slow 
to feel or inspire confidence—a_ self-con- 
scious young man, in fact, extremely sensi- 
tive to the opinion of others; and being of 
a retiring disposition and shrinking from 
society, he gave himself up to the study of 
the Classics and English poets, very much 
to the neglect of his loom, but very much 
also to the cultivation of his mind. He 
found himself, in fact, out of his natural 
element, and wanting only an opportunity 
to drift away from it, into something more 
congenial. 

In the course of his rambles by the Cal- 
der, his meditations were occasionally in- 
terrupted by the timid hare or startled 
grouse, and in due course a gun became 
his constant companion. The game laws 
were then not so strictly enforced as now, 
and as time wore on, the game afforded 
practical motive for his numerous wander- 
ings, and Wilson became as much poacher 
as weaver or dreamer. He was going back 
to nature and becoming familiar with her. 
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MONG the remarkable birds is the 
chauna, whose occiput is adorned 
with a circle of erectible feathers. The 
head and upper part of the neck are only 
covered with down, and it has a black col- 
lar. A singular phenomenon is exhibited 
by the circumstance of its skin, even that 
covering its legs, being inflated by the inter- 
position of air between it and and the mus- 
cles, so that it crackles under the finger. 
This bird feeds principally on aquatic 
herbage, and the Indians of Carthagena 
rear some among their flocks of geese and 
poultry, as they deem it very courageous, 
and capable of repulsing even a vulture. 

The species known as the horned screa- 
mer, called camouche in Cayenne, and lar- 
ger than a goose, bears on the top of its 
head a singular ornament, consisting of a 
large and slender movable horny stem. 
This bird inhabits the inundated grounds 
of South America, and its very loud voice 
is heard afar off. It feeds almost exclu- 
sively on aquatic herbage. The trachea of 
this bird has an abrupt bony box or en- 
largement about the middle. 

The avocet, of Europe, is a handsome 
bird, of slender form, which frequents the 
seashore in winter, where it feeds by 
scooping, as it is termed, with its singular 
bill, drawing this through the mud or sand 
from right to left as it advances its left leg 
foremost, and vice versa, seizing whatever 
living prey is thus met with. The mandi- 
bles of its beak have often been compared 
to two thin slices of whalebone. 

The ruff, a true sandpiper by the bill and 
feet, is very celebrated for the furious com- 
bats which the males wage in spring for the 
possession of the females. At this epoch 
the head becomes partly covered with red 
or yellow papillae, and the neck is fur- 
nished with a very considerable collar or 
ruff of lengthened feathers, so variously 
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marked and colored in different individuals 
that two can hardly ever be found alike. 
In this species the male exceeds the female 
in size, which is unusual among the sand- 
pipers, H 

The European bittern is found among 
the reeds, whence it emits its terrific voice, 
which has caused it to be designated Bos 
taurus. This bird runs with great celerity, 
like a rail, flies also with unwillingness and 
with its legs hanging. During the day and 
when surprised it puffs out its plumage in an 
extraordinary manner, and strikes with its 
spear-like bill. In the evening it rises to a 
vast height in the air, in spiral circles, oc- 
casionally bellowing in its flight. 

The boat-bill, which inhabits the hot and 
humid regions of South America, would 
completely resemble the heron in the 
strength of its bill and the kind of nourish- 
ment resulting therefrom, were it not for 
the extraordinary form of that organ. But 
upon close examination it has been found 
that it is merely the beak of a heron or bit- 
tern very much inflated; in point of fact, 
the mandibles are singularly wide from 
right to left, and formed like the bowls of 
two spoons, the concave sides of which are 
placed in contact. These mandibles are 
very stout and sharp-edged, and the upper 
one has a pointed tooth on each side of its 
tip. 

The hoazin, an American bird, green- 
ish brown, and a very curious bird, is per- 
haps the most insulated species of the whole 
class. It is found in Guiana, perching 
along the margin of inundated places, 
where it subsists on leaves and the seeds 
of a species of shrub. Its anatomy is alto- 
gether unique, exhibiting a peculiar adapta- 
tion for deriving nutriment exclusively from 
foliage. It is said that the gizzard of this 
bird is no bigger than an olive, while its 
crop is of enormous dimensions. 
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The wryneck is a very peculiar bird, 
feeding principally on ants. Instinctively 
trusting to the close resemblance of its 
tints to the situations on which it alights, 
it will lie close, and sometimes even suffer 
itself to be taken by the hand, or on such 
occasions will twirl its neck in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, rolling the eyes, and 
erecting the feathers on the crown and 
throat, occasionally raising the tail and per- 
forming the most ludicrous movements, 


then, taking adyantage of the surprise of 
the spectator, will suddenly dart off like an 
arrow. 

The nuthatches, which feed largely on 
various seeds, are celebrated for the instinct 
of fixing a nut in a chink while they pierce 
it with the bill, swinging the whole body 
as upon a pivot, to give effect to each 
stroke. ‘These birds lay up stores of food 
like the tits. Their note is remarkably 
loud, and disposition fearless, 
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NE of the very earliest and most im- 
portant of the earth builders was 
the white ant; his remains have been found 
in carboniferous strata, which was ages be- 
fore the black ants appeared. Both in their 
social organization and in the structure of 
their buildings the white ants of India or 
of Africa to-day may differ widely from 
their earliest ancestors. The experience of 
countless ages and the frequent change of 
the conditions to which they have been 
subjected cannot have been without its in- 
fluence on creatures of so high an order of 
intelligence, but in the character of the work 
they perform there has been no change. 
Through all the ages the white ants have 
existed everywhere in the forests of warm 
countries, and have faithfully performed 
the very important world’s work of eating 
up the trees—trunk, bark and branches—as 
fast as they died, and converting them into 
soil for the support of richer vegetation. 
The white ants are found in the forests 
of North America, but not in great num- 
bers. The work of eating up the dead 
timber is here shared by many other insects 
and their grubs; but in the forests of India 
and Africa and other tropical countries the 
work is performed principally by white 
ants, which are still so numerous that not a 
particle of timber is allowed to go to decay. 


ANT. 


They eat everything. In the early spring, 
as soon as the outer bark of the trees be- 
gins to crack and dry up, every trunk shows 
traces of the white ants which are busy 
eating the dry bark, and leaving in its place 
a granular earthy shell which peals or crum- 
bles off in the course of a week or two, 
leaving the trees looking as neat and clean 
as a new pin. If a branch is decayed the 
white ants find it, enter it generally at the 
end, eat galleries through it first, and then 
clear out all the inside, leaving a shell, 
which soon gets blown down by the wind. 
If the decay penetrates into the heart of 
the tree the white ants follow it, and eat 
the heart of the tree down to the roots. 
I have had scores of trees cut down—trees 
of twelve feet and more in girth—but mere 
shells of sapwood six or eight inches thick. 
The white ants had eaten all the heart. 

If a tree falls in the forest the white ants 
just wait until the sap ceases to circulate 
before they commence to pass it through 
their little systems. Months may pass by 
and the fallen trunk look unchanged, but 
the white ants are boring away in all direc- 
tions inside, and in a year or two there is 
only a little ridge to mark where the trunk 
lay—the timber has all been eaten and con- 
verted into a ridge of fine mould, which 
soon mingles with the soil. This is a very 
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useful work, because it makes the soil so 
~ much deeper and richer; but as the white 
ants eat dry wood wherever they can find 
it, without thinking about the consequences, 
they do a great deal of damage when they 
get into buildings—and there is no possi- 
bility of keeping them out. They make 
their nests in the mud walls of the natives’ 
houses, and then eat up all the inside of the 
beams and rafters, until there is nothing but 
a shell left as thick as paper. Smeathman 
says that they find out which beams sup- 
port the principal weight and fill up the 
inside with hard cement. I have never 
seen them do this, but they build their 
pyramids with an outer crust as hard as 
freestone, and the walls of their under- 
ground nests are built of the same material, 
so I think it very likely that they some- 
times select the largest beams to build 
their nests in, and fashion them with the 
same material. Whether they pass the 
earth through their bodies with their food 
as the earth worms do, or whether they 
simply prepare it in their mouths, I do not 
know. 

They eat pine and other soft woods so 
quickly that no one ever uses such wood in 
India. The deodar, or cedar of Lebanon 
timber, they will not touch, but no wood 
is too hard for their little jaws. Nearly all 
the furniture in India is made of rosewood, 
and as long as it is moved and dusted every 
day it is safe, but a common article in the 
houses of Europeans in India is a round 
center table on a very solid pedestal, with 
another solid foot-piece held about three 
inches from the floor by four feet. These 
tables they constantly attack; they get 
underneath the foot piece and build little 
hollow cylinders as thick as a quill up from 
the floor, and run up and down inside them, 
and if they are left unmolested they soon 
hollow out the foot-piece and the pedestal, 
leaving nothing but a thin shell. 

I once packed a very valuable lot of sev- 
eral hundred books in cases, and stored 
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them for six months while I went to the 
hills, and on my return I found the books 
partially eaten, and all spoiled. They eat 
leather too, very greedily, leaving nothing 
but a little layer of fine granular mould. 
They have been troublesome in the Goy- 
ernment treasuries. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of rupees are kept piled up in bags 
of five hundred or a thousand, and some- * 
times the white ants get in and eat all the 
bags. 

Some years ago an East Indian treas- 
ury clerk was two thousand rupees short, 
and when asked to account for it, said the 
white ants must have eaten it; but the 
treasury officer did not believe him, nor 
would any one else, for although the white 
ants have strong jaws, they cannot eat 
silver. 

The white ants commonly form their col- 
onies and build their towns below ground, 
dividing them into a great many apart- 
ments for dwellings, store-rooms, nurseries 
and a royal chamber, with a great many 
passages running from one to the other; 
but their most wonderful structures are the 
pyramids figured in the cut, which they 
sometimes build above ground in India and 
in Africa, making them generally five or 
six feet through at the base, and raising 
them six or eight feet high. They build 
these pyramids of quite soft wet mud, but 
it dries in a few days and becomes as hard 
as stone. This is because each little pellet 
is either mixed up or coated with the saliva 
or secretion of the ant, which cements it all 
together and hardens it, most likely by 
chemical action. 

They did not build these pyramids in 
very ancient times, and most likely not un- 
til man had been a long time on the earth, 
We know this because they never build 
them on the bare ground, but only when 
they have the stump of a tree to build 
around, and it is very rare to find a stump. 
unless the tree has been cut down. If they: 
always built their towns above ground in 
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this way we would say it was done by in- 
stinct, but as they generally build in the 
ground, and only erect a pyramid when 
they have a convenient stump to begin on, 


we are sure that they are capable of learn- 
They never begin a 


ing by experience. 
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pyramids stand for many years, but they 
crumble at Jast and are mingled with the 
soil. 
White ants are very frequently charged 
with destroying living plants, and they are 
certainly often found in positions which 
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pyramid around a standing dead tree, nor 
around a fallen log; these they always eat 
from the inside, but a large stump is very 
convenient to build on—they have food at 
hand all the time they are building; while 
they are eating the stump they build their 
chamber and passages in the hollow, and 
when they have eaten all the roots they 
have convenient hollows for building sub- 
terranean chambers and passages. ‘These 


lend a color to the belief. In a young 
plantation of fruit or timber trees a certain 
proportion die, and if one of the dead 
plants is pulled up the roots will generally 
be found infested with white ants, which 
are consequently blamed for killing the 
plant; but after careful study of this sub- 
ject I am perfectly satisfied that they will 
not touch any part in which the sap is cir- 
culating. Directly a root dies they begin 
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to eat it, and extend their ravages as fast 
as it dies; but they have no part in causing 
its death. On the contrary, the secretive 
powers, and consequently the health of 
the tree, is maintained by white ants and 
other creatures, especially soil microbes, 
eating away the outer bark of the roots as 
fast as it decays, and converting it into 
plant food to be again taken up by the 
roots. 

A community of white ants consists gen- 
erally of a king and queen, a small army of 
soldiers, and the great body of the com- 
munity which are the workers. The queen 
is so fertile that when she once begins to lay 
her eggs she lays them at the rate of sixty 
a minute without stopping, that is, eighty 
thousand a day. Her body is so full of 
eggs that she is swollen to an enormous 
size, and the workers keep her confined 
within the walls of her chamber, the door 
of which is big enough for them to pass 
through with the eggs, but far too small for 
the queen to pass through. In this cham- 
ber the queen is waited on carefully by a 
body of nurses, some of which provide her 
with food, while the others carry off the 
eggs to the nursery as fast as they are laid. 
The workers have not only to provide food 
for themselves and the king and queen, but 
also for the soldiers, which mount guard 
and defend the community from the attacks 
of other insects, and also for the larvee and 
young ants before their jaws are strong 
enough to gnaw timber for themselves; 
but by dint of steady industry they do all 
this, and always have a store of food laid 
up in the granaries for feeding the young. 
This stored food is finely divided wood and 
bark which is most probably rendered fit 
for the young by the chemical action of the 
saliva of the workers in preparing it for 
them. The queen herself is so occupied 
with laying eggs that she can give no care 
to her offspring, and probably has no affec- 
tion for them; but the workers, although 
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they have no young themselves, show all a 
parent's care for the young of the commun- 
ity. The soldiers are to some extent a 
privileged class, as they have not to pro- 
vide food; but they are few in proportion 
to the workers, and so are not such a bur- 
then to the community as the standing 
armies of some Christian nations. They 
are larger and have very much larger heads: 
than the workers. A white ant settlement 
is, in fact, a real commune, in which all 
classes work for the general good, devoting 
the most of their labor to the care and 
bringing up of the young. 

The world’s work of the white ants is to 
keep timber from decaying and going back 
to the air, and to convert it into an endur- 
ing forest mould fitted for the support of a 
higher class of vegetation than that which 
drew it from the air. 

This, then, is the task allotted to the 
white ants. They seize the forest trees as 
they die, devour them, and convert their 
substance into plant food with which they 
enrich the forest floor, preparing it for the 
time when man shall come and clear the 
forest, and raise food crops in its fertile 
soil. All this is done in the course of the 
daily task of providing food for the support 
of their own community, in utter uncon- 
sciousness of the importance of the world’s 
work they are doing. 

Whata lesson of encouragement for peo- 
ple who are discontented with the daily 
round of common duties, and pining to 
distinguish themselves by some great work 
which shall benefit humanity for all future 
ages. What lot could be more seemingly 
humble than the white ant’s ? What labors 
less calculated to favor the support of 
higher life types and influence the progress 
of future ages, than the simple round of a 
white ant’s daily duty? And yet, all un- 
consciously, the white ants have done more 
important world’s work than the lordly 
elephant. 

C. F. AmMEry. 
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JOURNEY VIII. 


Ks oe goes another of those dread- 

ful boys,” said the wood thrush. 
“T wonder how many poor birds he has 
killed!” 

“T never killed a bird,” said Charley. 

“Nor robbed a nest ?” qneried the wood 
thrush, 

“Certainly not,” replied Charley. “I 
wouldn't do such a thing; I am a member 
of the Audubon, Society.”’ 

“That’s true, said the wood thrush, “ or 
you would not understand us. Then I 
suppose you are going to the funeral ?” 

“Yes, I should like to go,” said Charley. 
“When does it start?” 

“Tt will start directly,” said the wood 
thrush, “I see the mourners are nearly all 
assembled. Poor little Bobolink,” contin- 
ued he, ‘“‘yesterday so full of beauty and 
life and song, to-day a headless, shattered 
carcass, his feathers and skin stripped off 
him to adorn the bonnet of some heartless 
woman !” | ' 

In a little pine clearing in the woods the 
birds were assembled from all the four 
quarters of the earth, and there in the 
midst of them on a deftly constructed 
stretcher, tenderly pillowed with soft green 
moss, lay all that remained of poor little 
Bobolink. 

The birds as they arrived cast a pitying 
glance upon the dead, and then stood aside 
in solemn silence, leaving a clear space 
around the stretcher. 

Presently the wild goose stepped into the 
open space with a slow and stately tread; 
his manner was dignified and impressive, 
and the whole assemblage stood hushed, 
with bowed heads. 

“Weare assembled,my feathered friends,’ 
he began, “to perform the last sad offices 
for a departed brother, another victim of 
woman’s pitiless vanity and man’s wanton 


lust of blood, or it may be lust of gold. 
Stricken down in the vigor of youth and 
health, but not until his heart had been 
wrung by witnessing the wanton massacre 
of his tender partner, and later the ruthless 
robbery of his motherless young from the 
nest, he had his share of life’s sorrows. 
He is nowat rest. For us remains the sad 
task of following the body to its final rest- 
ing place.” 

As he ceased a dead and solemn stillness 
fell on the assembled birds. The next 
moment the pall-bearers, four crows, raised 
the stretcher, and at the first step the silence 
was broken, the woodlands rang again with 
the rich, full notes of the mockingbird as 
he recited the requiem for the dead. He 
told how Bobolink and his wife began their 
courtship when they came north in the 
spring, and how they built their nest, and 
Mrs. Bobolink stayed at home and brooded 
the eggs while Bobolink foraged for food, 
and how at. last when the young were 
hatched, Mamma Bobolink had to forage 
for them too, and how one day she had 
been shot, and then Bobolink had to do all 
the foraging himself, while the young ones 
were growing every .day and able to eat 
more and more, and how, when Bobolink 
was almost worn out, he came home one 
day to find the nest gone. Then his heart 
almost broke and he poured out his sorrow 
in a wild plaintive melody which attracted 
a gunner to the spot and cost poor Bobo- 
link his life as the final act of the sad 
tragedy. 

At length they reached the last resting 
place, an open field at the edge of the 
woods, all dotted with curious shaped little 
mounds, with feathers stuck in them, The 
crows deposited their burthen on a little 
clear space, the procession broke up, and 
all the birds gathered round. Then the 
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wild goose stepped forward and ad- 
dressed the assemblage : 
* Our task is done,” Tt 


was good for us to be here; good to 


said he, 


be reminded of the uncertainty of life; 
good to realize that sooner or later we 
too must all depart to the unknown 
realms beyond, but our duty done 
there is no need to linger. Life has 
its duties—let us hasten to their per- 
formance—its joys, let us give vent to 
them in gladsome notes. Away then, 
my feathered friends, hasten to your 
respective duties, the performance of 
which will banish all thoughts of death 
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and sorrow, and bring its reward in the 
calm enjoyment which springs from the 
consciousness of duty done. Away, breth- 
ren, labor and love and song are the lot of 
the living.” 

As he ceased he ran a step forward, 
spread his broad wings, and soared aloft. 
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Fora 
moment nothing was heard but the flapping 


All the birds followed his example. 


of wings. The next moment woodland and 
meadow resounded with the joyous notes 
of all the feathered tribes, vying with each 
other in song, while from high overhead 


fell the pleasing although less musical note 
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of the wild goose, the duck, the crane and 
innumerable waterfowl, winging their way 
to the marshy shores of some distant lake. 

Charley was left alone in the solitary 
graveyard, and as his eye fell on the spot 
where the dead Bobolink had rested he saw 
that a new mound had sprung up, and that 
what looked like the ghost of a bobolink 
was chained to it in a position that sug- 
gested the most horrible tortures. He ad- 
vanced nervously for a clear view, and 
found that the mound was a woman’s hat, 
and that what he had mistaken for the 
ghost of the bobolink was his stuffed skin 
and feathers distorted into an excruciating 
shape and the once beautiful head grinning 
as if still in pain. 

Then -Charley saw that all the mounds 
were hats of various shapes, and presently 
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they began to move, passing and repassing 
in long procession; and now Charley found 
that he was in the city and looking down 
on the moving crowd of bonnets from an 
upper window, and as he saw the mangled 
remains of birds of every clime and color 
pass and repass, and among them, oh so 
many of those he had seen at the funeral, 
the sickening dread came over him that all 
bird life was banished from the world. 
“Gone, all gone,” he muttered mournfully. 

A loud caw close to his ear startled him 
from his revery and from his sleep too, and 
springing up in bed he saw the crow fly 
from his window sill, and opening his 
window he heard the notes of a bobolink 
flooding the morning air with his rich and 
tuneful minstrelsy as he hovered over his 


nest in the meadow. 
C. F. AMERY. 


BLUEBIRD 


I.—‘ BIRDS OF A FEATHER.” 
OBOLINK stood by the library win- 


dow with the end of his nose pressed . 


flat upon the glass. Ten seconds stood he 
thus; then drawing back, he clapped his 
hands softly. ‘Oh, papa! here’s a blue- 
bird.” Now, the birds had been away for 
five long months, and here they were again, 
away back from the sunny South and the 
land of flowers. What if the snow still 
lingered on our hillside; what if the wind 
blew cold and those flying clouds hinted 
darkly of a coming storm? Did not the 
presence of this bonnie bird mean some- 
thing better? Would we not soon have 
pleasant, sunny days, and our woods and 
meadows glow in all their wild flower 
beauty? Why shouldn’t little hands (and 
big ones too) be clapped ? 

Outdoors Bluebird Dick glanced sharply 
at the window and then flew to the walnut 
tree. “It’s all right Dot, but we'll have to 
stay indoors, for another storm’s a-brew- 
ing.” ‘Oh, this box is very comfortable; 
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and now, Dick’’—as they snuggled up— 
“vou can tell me of this place, of your 
friends and enemies. Are you sure that’s 
the right family?” ‘No doubt of it, Dot; 
those faces at the window are just the same; 
I saw the same yellow dog in the yard yester- 
day and the same big Toppy duck. There’s 
the old stump where Oakie flying squirrel 
lives with his chums Brownie and Midget. 
These are friends, and the-only enemies I 
know are those pesky English sparrows in 
the elm tree yonder.” “Oh, I know the 
little wretches,” cried Dot; ‘they have plain 
brown feathers and can’t sing anything like 
their American cousins. When not chasing 
other birds they are spatting among them- 
selves or rolling about in the dirt. They 
don’t build nests at all; they just build little 
haystacks.”” “Ah, you had ‘em there, Dot; 
and yet we are indebted to those very ene- 
mies. For when papa and mamma decided 
to build last spring, that red box in the 
south gable suited them exactly. They were 
hardly settled down when the sparrows 
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stormed the place, and fight as papa would 
(and he did fight hard) the pirates forced 
themout. Bobolink seemed troubled about 
it and said he’d have his papa fix up an- 
other box. Sure enough he did, and we 
are in itnow. Much obliged, but you had 
better not disturb us here,’’ muttered Dick, 
as he whetted his beak on the floor and 
looked very cross indeed at the elm tree. 
“Won't the boys throw stones at us?” 
“Not now; they did once, I believe, but 
their mamma told them it was wrong, and 
if not scared too often we’d come back and 
build again. Now there she spoke the truth, 
Dot; for down South last week, Robin told 
me he'd be along shortly and build a big 
mud nest in the same old apple tree, and 
Jenny Wren warned me to keep away from 
her box by the kitchen, Yes, they'll be 
here with many others, and I am very much 
mistaken if any other half acre will have as 
much bird music.”’ “Don't the folks fire 
off those big horrid guns and things?” shud- 
dered Dot. “Narya bang, Dot, except on 
the Fourth of July; then watch out. But 
you know that’s only for one day.’ So 
Dick rattled on, and together they laid 
plans for the morrow. While thus engaged 
the storm passed over; the day wore down, 
and evening with bed time arrived; then 

‘the birds carefully dressed their feathers, 
About the same time a certain little boy 
next door carelessly undressed himself and 
hopped into bed. Then each bird drew up 
a leg well under its body and each head was 
snugly hid beneath a blue wing. Then the 
boy drew up both legs, and a warm blanket 
was tucked around the little white shoulders: 
and then Bobolink and Dick and Dot alike 
were soon wrapped in soft slumber. 


SHIELD YE, HERALDS OF THE 
SPRING.” 


11.—‘* GOD 


Morning again; and how can it be de- 
scribed, and the days and times that fol- 
lowed. How balmy the south wind was, 
and how quickly the snow melted away in 


the warm sunshine. How the days grew 
long and milder. How the wee frogs joy- 
ously piped of coming spring, and how the 
trees and fields donned their green recep- 
tion robes, which proved that spring had 
really come. How Robin kept his word 
and Jennie took possession of her old 
quarters. How the wood sparrow, black- 
bird, lark, catbird and thrush, with others, 
drifted back on this springtide, and the 
place was flooded with melody, then Dick's 
prophecy was fulfilled, though Dick was 
with the dead. How busy Dot was in those 
earlier days, scarcely taking time to eat or 
think of love; and how carefully she placed 
each twig of the nest just so; how Inspec- 
tor Dick approved the work and most 
heartily indorsed her finishing touch of four 
blue eggs. What jolly times Dick had bath- 
ing in the swamp; timidly at first, tossing a 
few drops of water about; then wading 
deeper, he’d dive and flap his wings and 
splash like Toppy in the pond. Then at 
nightfall how Oakie with his comrades 
sallied forth to have their fun; then Brownie 
and Midget, slyly creeping up, would touch 
each other's noses and scamper off like mad. 
Then the quiet sleepers would be startled 
by a thud upon the roof, and the sudden 
vision of two great, round eyes at the door; 
but reassured by the merry chirp of Oakie, 
“Halloo! Dick,” who would then as quickly 
vanish. Now firmly standing on the roof, 
with fore paws doubled in, he’d stretch for- 
ward and back like some huge measuring 
worm; then with a downward leap and legs 
outspread, he sailed away on the moonlight. 


I111.—*O WONDROUS BIRTH!” 


Dot's breakfast had been served and serv- 
ant Dick adjourned to the swamp. An extra 
good bath, then back to the nest, and what 
do you think he found? One egg was miss- 
ing, but in its place lay a tiny baby blue- 
bird! . Lying there with upstretched neck 
and mouth wide open, a funny, downy little 
jack-in-a-box! Oh, my! wasn’t Dick glad? 
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He rushed out and hopped sideways along 
a limb, then sideways back again. Then the 
mud house proprietor was notified. ‘‘ Chick! 
chick! chick!” shouted Robin rapidly, which 
plainly meant, “Hurrah, old boy, and my 
kind regards to Mrs. Dot.’ Then he car- 
ried the news to Jennie. Suddenly he re- 
membered that baby’s mouth was open and 
that it must be awfully hungry. 

Hard by on a lilac leaf pensively sat a 
big, fat fly. All at once, in the twinkling 
of an eye, its front legs were twirled to- 
gether; then it turned a semi-handspring 
and. cleverly balanced, while the hindlegs 
were slowly twisted over and down its back. 

Tradition, holds that the wild swan “ sings 
melodiously when near about expiring,” 
and the “death song of the Cherokee war- 
rior has long since been recorded;”’ but the 
agile fly, in this last great act, outshone 
them all! 

“Isn't it a whopper,” spluttered Dick, 
marching proudly up with his mouth stuffed 
full of baby’s dinner, and that dinner half 
as big as baby itself! “Go away, you fool- 


ish bird,” laughed Dot; “this little chap. 


doesn’t need a bluebottle yet, and your wet 
feathers might give him the colic, you know.” 
Dick stared ruefully a moment, but good- 
naturedly swallowed the fly and his disap- 
pointment. ‘Say, Dot, what do you think 
of naming the baby Jennie?” “Oh, Jennie 
sounds pretty nice, but I rather fancy the 
name of Robin; don’t you Dick?” Dick 
stared somewhat ruefully again and hopped 
out. ‘Now, if Oakie only knew this,” 
he thought, “I’d feel tip-top.” 


IV.——WHOM THE GODS WOULD DESTROY 
THEY FIRST MAKE—ANGRY, 


Exciting noon had passed away; then 
evening quietly came, with Dick subdued 
though happy. Full twenty times he had 
rapped on the old stump; twenty times he 
softly warbled there, but Oakie never 
wakened. And now the blazing sun went 
down and tinted the clouds with Dick’s own 


lovely colors. Then Oakie yawned and 
stretched one leg, but lazily pillowed his 
head again on Brownie’s shoulder. An 
hour dragged by, then phantom lights and 
shadows struggled for the mastery, and 
while the lark yet plaintively mourned of 
parting day, the guttural twang of a great 
frog foretold the reign of night. Then 
Dick could wait no longer. 

“Oakie! Oak ’’— but what meant that cry 
of distress? One startled glance and Dick 
was speeding homeward. Now hurry, 
Dick, that swarm of hornets in your house 
you'll find no common foes. Fly faster, 
Dick! a single venomed sting would—and 
Dick swooped down to the rescue. Alas! 
too late for rescue now. Poor Dot lay 
slowly gasping out her life, but faithful to 
the last, her upraised wings still shielded 
nest and babe. Swelling with rage and 
grief, Dick turned for revenge. At every 
stroke of that sharp beak an enemy fell, 
and with alternate wings he dashed them 
right and left; but for every one thus 
stricken a dozen filled its place. They 
buzzed fiercely round his head, crawled up 
and bit and crippled his wings—and now 
he fought for his own life. Inch by inch 
they drove him back from the loved ones; 
out of his own door, and further yet, until 
he fell fluttering to the ground, and even 
then they darted down and stung him 
again and again. One faint struggle, and 
those bruised and blinded eyes were strained 
wistfully upward; then the wounded head 
fell back, and when the moon looked down 
upon that miniature battlefield, the brave 


little btoken heart beneath its coat of blue . 


had stopped beating altogether, 


* * * * * * 


Now, little folks, it is true that the hornets 
killed the bluebirds; Ralph and Bobolink 
know, and their playmates know it’s true. 
It is true that birds have hearts and brains; 
they have natural affection and can suffer 
pain. Do you call those insects cruel? 
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Wait a moment. While playing near the 
swamp one evening, three careless lads 
battered down a hornets’ nest; some of 
the insects were slain, and the remainder, 
angered of course, and homeless, sought 
protection from the chilling night dews. 
The first shelter found was the home of 
Bluebird Dick; and then they took by 
force what had been taken from them by 
force. Boys, don't kill the birds; be careful 
how you injure any of God’s little creatures. 
Some day, perhaps, you will read about the 
Ancient Mariner; about this man who, once 
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upon a time, while young and strong, shot 
a sea bird called the albatross, and how 
very, very sorry he was afterward; that 
after many years, when his steps were feeble 
and his hair turned white, he could not for- 
get about the death of that poor bird. How 
he stopped every person that he met, and 
told them of the cruel deed, and bade them 
heed, and told them finally that none could 
pray better or more earnestly than those 
who best loved our birds and animals. 


“For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


BIRD HISTORIES. 
THE “BIRD OF JOVE,” 


OVE was Jupiter, the supreme god in 
Roman mythology, the Zeus of the 
Greeks. The eagle was sacred to this 
heathen deity, and was also called the 
“Bird of Heaven.” Many ancient nations 
venerated some particular bird, and many 
modern nations, the United States among 
others, accept the lordly eagle as their na- 
tional emblem, Although native in the free 
American wilds, we have stolen, or bor- 
rowed him, to speak more politely, as a na- 
tional emblem, from Rome and France. He 
is our sacred bird. He flies higher over 
desert and fertile prairie, among craggy 
or evergreen mountains, than any other 
feathered creature, although he is not so 
large as the great condor of the Andes. 
Naturalists tell us that his plumage is of 
varied tawny, dull and white hues, and only 
his legs are yellow; so are some chickens’, 
Then why is the proud monarch—* king of 
birds’"—named also the “golden eagle”? 
Of course he has some cousins (species) who 
are not quite so grand as himself. 

In various regions of the earth eagles 
are regarded as “terrible,”’ and dangerous 
enemies to man and beast. Young children 
and lambs have been carried away alive 
in the talons of these powerful birds to 
their eyries upon inaccessible cliffs. There 


upon a rock outside the nest, their doom is 
to be torn in pieces for eaglets’ food. 

Their Creator and ours formed many 
another beautiful and more delicate bird, 
for song, happiness and rainbow radiance, 
not for heartless or ignorant women to 
wear murderously, as a sign of their vanity; 
and why he created any birds of prey we 
need not ask, for even if we do not know 
we may be sure that they are necessary to 
the general welfare. 

A few years ago, not far from our chief 
American city, New York, two boys, seven 
and five years of age, were playing in a 
field, when suddenly a great eagle came 
down, as if from a world above and tried to 
take up the larger boy in his claws. He 
did not succeed at first, and made another 
trial; the boy caught up a sickle and de- 
fended himself. The audacious bird was 
wounded under one wing, and gave up the 
battle. He fell over and died. He was 
doubtless weakened by hunger, else a blow 
from his strong beak might have killed the 
brave boy. 

There was once a law of the Orkney 
Islands to reward any person who killed an 
eagle, with a domestic fowl from the flock 
of every family within the parish. 

Eagles nest among the high rocks of 
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many groups of wild ocean islands. ‘They 
seem to care little whether the regions they 
haunt are warm or cold; and they are said 
particularly to like to be monarchs of desert 
uninhabited regions. 

You may have read many wonderful 
stories of eagles. I have a true one to re- 
late, which some of the young readers of 
the AUDUBON may not have heard. And 
many older readers do not know that the 
child’s magazine called the Little Corporal 
was established and gained large success 
through an “Eagle Army” of children, as 
they were named, because they each paid 
ten cents for a colored photograph of “ Old 
Abe,” the “War Eagle” of the, Eighth 
Wisconsin Regiment of Volunteers. Yes, 
it was‘a live eagle, this “Old Abe,” and he 
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was carried three years in the war of the 
Union, through all the dangers of camp 
and battle, by soldiers in that regiment. 
And he lived some years afterward, ten- 
derly supported in the State House Park at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

I saw him once in a procession at Chicago, 
perched high over a wagon, with his white 
beard and folded wings, looking in wise, 
solemn attitude as if he would rebuke the 
whole great land of freedom that ever it 
had warred against itself. Old Abe Eagle 
at that time was sacredly guarded, but he 
was in no danger of trying his wings for a 
wide excursion; he had adopted civilized 
life, and felt free enough among the folds 
of the flag of stars, exhibiting himself to 
thousands on the streets of a great city. 


EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 


UNUSUAL NESTING Sait es: 


HE following observations on some 
unusual nesting sites from the Nat- 
ural History columns of Forest and Stream 
are from a paper read by Walter E. Bryant 
before the California Academy of Sciences: 
The entire material, with one exception, which 
comprises the present paper, has been received in 
brief notes or dictations from Messrs. W. Otto 
Emerson, A. M. Ingersoll and Chas. W. Knox, 
leaving the part taken by the author simply that of 
editor and compiler. The initials following the 
cases cited are those of the observers, to whom my 
thanks are due for communicating their interesting 
field observations. 

Arkansas Flycatcher— 7yrannus verticalis.—A 
nest was found built upon a fence-post more than 
half a mile from the nearest tree. It was secured 
from observation on one side by a board nailed to 
the post and projecting above it. (A. M. I.) 

Black Phoebe—Sayornis nigricans.—A pair built 
for two consecutive years in a well four feet below 
the surface. 
after the first had been taken. (W. O. E.) 

Baird’s Flycatcher—Zpidonax difficilis.—A nest 
was built at the bottom of a hole five inches deep, 
made by a red-shafted flicker ina live oak, (A.M.I.) 

Blue-fronted Jay—Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis,—A 


The first year a second nest was built , 


strange departure from the usual habits of jays was 
noticed in Placer county, Cal., where they had per- 
sisted in building within the snowsheds in spite of 
the noise and smoke of passing trains. The de- 
struction of their nests by the men employed on the 
water train, which makes two trips a week through 
the sheds during the summer, sprinkling the wood- 
work and tearing down the nests of jays and robins 
with a hook attached to a pole, seemed not to dis- 
courage them. So accustomed do the jays become 
to the passing of trains, that they will often remain 
on their nests undisturbed. 

In one season more than two hundred nests of 
jays and robins were destroyed, so the trainmen say, 
between Cisco and Summit, a distance of thirteen 
miles. Some of the nests were but partially built, 
others contained eggs; these latter ones having 
probably been overlooked on previous trips. 

The nesting of the jays within the snowsheds is, 
so Mr. Ingersoll supposes, to avoid the persecution 
of squirrels. None, he thinks, however, succeed in 
rearing a brood, for of more than thirty nests which 
he found, nearly all were uncompleted. (A. M. I.) 

American Goldfinch—Spinus tristis.—In 1884 a 
grove of young willows that had been occupied the 
previous season by a colony of tricolored blackbirds 
was found deserted by them. Many of the black- 
birds’ nests still remained in forks of the willows 
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from four to ten feet above the marsh. Six of these 
old nests were in possession of American goldfinches. 
The present tenants had loosely filled the nest about 
half full of cat-tail down and had formed only a 
slight hollow for the nest proper. Some were found 
with eggs and in others there were ‘birds in last 
year’s nests.” (A, M, I.) 

Samuel's Song Sparrow—Melospiza fasciata sam- 
uelis.—A nest containing three eggs was found ina 
round oyster can which had lodged sideways among 
some driftwood in a willow tree. CW ©: E.) 

California Towhee—Pipilo fuscus crissalis,—A 
pair constructed a nest in a five-gallon kerosene oil- 
can that lay on its side in a shallow ditch. Part of 
one end of the can had been cut open, giving access 
to the birds. (W. O. E.) 

Barn Swallow—Chelidon erythrogaster.—A_ kind- 
hearted postmaster in the country nailed a shelf-like 
board against the porch above the entrance to his 
office, intending to give the crimson house finches a 
place to build. A pair of barn swallows took pos- 
session of this arrangement and built on top of ita 
nest composed of straw and feathers. This is the 
only instance I have known where this species used 
no mud in the composition of its nest. The position 
of this nest was less remarkable than the peculiarity 
of its structure. (A. M. I.) 
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the surface of a well which was in daily use, water 
being raised by means of a windlass and bucket. 
The weight of the growing young became so great 
that it broke the nest from the moist ground, and 
the young were drowned. A second nest was speed- 
ily begun upon a shelf of rock, nearly thirty feet 
below the surface, and not high above the water. 
Unfortunately, the result of this second attempt was 
not learned, for it would be exceedingly interesting 
to know how, if at all, the young were brought to the 
surface from so great a depth. (C. W, K.) 

Tree Swallow— Tachycineta bicolor.—A few years 
ago I found a nest with young in a crevice under the 
projecting and decayed deck of a lumber lighter 
moored in Oakland Harbor. 

Hutton’s Vireo—Vireo huttoni,—A pair of vireos 
built this year in the outer branches of a live oak, 
only a few feet above the exhaust pipe from a steam 
pump, where at times they were compelled to sus- 
pend work, owing to the dense vapor which enyel- 
oped them, Four eggs were laid in this nest. (c. 
We as) 

Long-billed Marsh Wren—Cistothorus palustris. 
—A conspicuous nest, containing eggs, was woven 
among the almost leafless branches of a young wil- 
low, five feet above a fresh water marsh. The 
false nests were built as usual, but in the coarse grass 


A barn swallow’s nest was built a few fee: below near by. (A. M, I.) 
ne a eee ee 
BIRDS IN DISGUISE. 


ERE are thirty-six birds in disguise. 
H Their names are given in the form 
of anagrams. Theanagrams contain the let- 
ters which make up the names. By trans- 
posing the letters of each anagram, patient 
and ingenious readers of the AupuBox 
MAGAZINE may form the name of the bird 
it contains. Take for example No. 21, 
Pawling. Transpose the letters and we 
find Lapwing. In the same manner 
each of the others may be discovered. 

For the first five perfect solutions of the 
list sent in by subscribers to the magazine 
five silver AupuBoN badges will be sent, 
one to each one who solves the puzzles. 
The result will be announced in our August 
number, 

Directions. Number each name to cor- 
respond with the anagram. Send the list 


with your full name and address to the 
Editor of the AupuBon MaGazineg, No. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


I. Granite den soup. 19. Make a world. 
2. Go mind brick. 20. Dryer birch. 
3. T my wise finch. 21. Pawling, 
4. Blow direly. 22. Try! Gap! Roar! 
5. Retort riven hang red 23. Whirlpool Pi W. 
6. Do keep crow. 24. Alan’s children. 
7. Drink big. 25. Sabre! Rend! Obit! R. 
8. Our sea eggs. 26. Who bit B. E.? 
9. Boil knob. 27. Pain’s perd. 
to. Rush the mirth, 23. Girls tan. 
It, R. dug moonvine. 29. Grin him dumb ! 
12. Nib’s word. 30. Long brace O sea! 
13. Her rain pie. 31. Reduce kid. 
14. U. go defer surf. 32. Heed larks, 
15. Magpi rant. 33. Bask, Radical Negro! 
16, A Turk age. 34. Near crock. 
17. Sling in sheep. 35. Shirt Co. 
18. Grow, parsons! 36. Lub Bride. 


Tre amt bON NOTE BOOK, 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS, 

THE registered membership of the Society on 
April 30, 1888, was 45,651, showing an increase 
of 497 members during the month, drawn from the 
following sources: 


Nevius cictais cis nice oats BAM TAN Olea slate a cisvarania get altese 2 16 
Massachusetts..:...--.0 0. Gis IGWARN ARE, Gasripeann ane yf 
Peunsylvania....-...6 «- OM MIVMROTICSOLS sialon las cle sie «= yn 
INGWAT EXSY, cyicc ence ieee KOM NEISSOUNI GE a4 oh ealcisincieu 5s "2 
Wermontyan nave cca ¢ sass DP MNSSISEINON fa cal caressa eo 4 
New Hampshire......... BC CMENCIEY Saiz ois. cn'eits sos I 
@onnecticubi«..dcc. is... PASO ee ech: An 5 bap 19 
Rhode Island............ x North Carolina.......... 7 
IM aMeeeecra: ances PPL OM MENOMICO cos cie nice pelnio.s see 6 
Indianeienageacss cass pee West Virginia’.,...-.-<«» 3° 
Og ees to atotes eae her Toh (Chiat Fa aes ae eee 9 
Michigan......... Sa heen 5 —_ 
, 497 


C. F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


_WARREN’S LEDGER. 

THE single sheet circular bearing this title, and 
described by its publisher as ‘‘a periodical devoted 
to natural history,” is an extraordinary evidence of 
the perversity of moral nature which will sometimes 
prompt seemingly shrewd people to make unheard 
of sacrifices to earn a little money dishonestly, when 
it would be much more easy to earn it honestly. 

The Ledger publishes a list of birds which it pro- 
fesses to want at prices ranging from one to ten 
cents per skin. By offering five or six dollars for 
rare birds and as much as twenty-five dollars for a 
pied duck it seeks to impress country boys with the 
idea that they can make a great deal of money by 
procuring skins for the enterprising Ledger proprie- 
tor. Indeed he assures them that every bird in their 
vicinity has a market value, and that they can make 
a very good living shooting for him. 

But Mr. Warren of the Ledger evidently does not 
want bird skins, he lays it down distinctly that he 
will not buy them from any one who is not a regular 
subscriber to his circular, which he has the impu- 
dence to demand fifty cents a year for, coupled with 
the further condition that his preserving cotton must 
be used for stuffing the birds. This, too, costs fifty 
cents a package, weight not specified. What Mr. 
Warren wants is to sell his circulars and cotton. 

But the character of the circular is best indicated 
by the fact that it offers from one to ten cents askin 
for a long list of birds protected by law. It is thus 
technically an incentive to the commission of an 
offense, but hardly a very strong one. There are 
possibly boys, and men too, who would kill warblers 
and finches in defiance of the law, and perhaps skin 
and stuff them for a cent apiece, but Mr, Warren 


must be possessed of an unusual amount of persua- 
sive eloquence if he can induce this or any class of 
persons to subscribe fifty cents for his Ledger. 

The poor birds have many enemies, but Warren’s 
Ledger is not likely to prove so formidable a one as 
some of our friends have supposed. 


CROW AND ANTI-CROW. 

Onz of the greatest crows’ roosts ever known in 
northern New Jersey has been formed in a piece of 
woods near Deckertown, Sussex county. Many 
thousands of the birds occupy the trees, and their 
cries in the morning when leaving on their foraging 
expeditions, and on returning to the roost at night, 
can be heard for two miles. The farmers living in 
the vicinity, who believe that the crow is a destruc- 
tive enemy of theirs, take advantage of their pres- 
ence in such great numbers to wage a war of exter- 
mination on them, and make raids upon the roost 
nightly, shooting and clubbing hundreds of crows to 
death. The hunters carry torches, and the startled 
birds fly about bewildered, uttering deafening cries 
of terror which, added to the banging of the guns 
and the shouts of the hunters, make a regular 
pandemonium of the woods at night. These raids 
are hotly opposed by some of the farmers of the 
vicinity, who believe the crow is a friend instead of 
an enemy to the farmer; but the anti-crow party is 
the largest, and at last accounts this slaughter of the 
crows was going on nightly, and will be continued 
until the roost is broken up.—Z xchange. 


NO MORE BIRDS IN BONNETS. 


LADIEs are no longer to wear birds in their bon- 
nets and hats. Thus it has been decreed by fashion. 
The benevolent edict comes just in time to save the 
last remaining members of the race of humming 
birds and birds of paradise. The great forests of 
India, Brazil, and the banks of the Mississippi have 
been ransacked and have yielded up their treasures 
of winged jewelry to adorn the feminine headgear. 
Now at last there is to be a truce to the massacre, 
and the pretty denizens of the woods may sing and 
fly awhile in peace. To estimate the extent of 
slaughter perpetrated for the sake of womankind’s 
adornment we may take the statement of a London 
dealer, who admits that last year he sold 2,000,000 
small birds of every possible kind and color, from 
the soft gray of the wood pigeon to the gem-like 
splendor of the tropical bird. Even the friendly 
robin has been immolated to adorn the fashionable 
bonnet.—London Queen. 
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AMONG THE BIRDS IN TEXAS. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 


As we live in the land of birds it seems fit that we 
should be interested in their protection. Our home 
is embowered amid large spreading oaks, cedars and 
chinas, besides mulberries (now ripe) which seems 
to draw all the feathered tribe, and their songs 
make the air ring with their cheering music, besides 
apple, peach, pear and plum, all set off with flowers 
of many hues in front, and ivies and geraniums fill- 
ing the house with their pleasant perfume. I wish 
you people, pent up in your great city, could hear 
and See for a day the birds and their music, which 
fills the air with song. We have two martin houses 
and about tweny-five noisy tenants, which chirp, 
twitter and sing all day long; jays in numbers, blue- 
birds, bee martins, redbirds, thrushes, wrens, tom- 
tits, snowbirds, blackbirds, yellowhammers, sap- 
suckers, woodpeckers and many others, all singing 
at once; but last and loudest and longest and sweet- 
est, as the leader of the band, is our own mocking- 
bird, and every one without regard to the other, sing- 
ing as if the exhibition depended on himself. 
when night comes on, the disconsolate whippoorwill 
puts in his or her sad refrain, rendered more dis- 
cordant by the hooting of the swamp owl and the 
chilling, shivering notes of the screech owl and 
rumbling of the swallows or chimney sweeps, which 
well nigh takes the poetry out of the whole tribe, 
and we feel like turning loose the destroying urchin 
to quell the riot; but now from his dreamy perch the 
mocking bird trills, carols, and warbles forth his 
Sweet notes that lull us to sleep, and we thank the 
Creator for the lovely songsters that drive away 
eternal silence. TULLY CHOICE. 

Kitcore, Texas, May 10. 


SEALS, SEA LIONS, SEA GULLS. 
Editor Audubon Magazine: 


Have just read an item—can't such fiendishness 
be stopped by somebody ?—‘‘ Fishermen in Shinne- 
cock Bay stuff small fish with arsenic or strychnine 
in order to poison the sea gulls, which they sell to 
feather dealers,” and San Francisco fishermen say 
the sea lions and seals must be made away with be- 
cause they eat up 44,000 tons of fish every year. 

: SAN FRANCISCO, 


[Our correspondent is very indignant, and justly 
so, at the wanton destruction of gulls for the sake of 
their feathers, and scarcely less indignant at the 
proposed eradication of the seals and sea lions of 
the Pacific Coast on the plea that they make away 
with forty-four thousand tons of fish every year; but 
we must draw a great distinction between the motives 
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which prompt to action in the two cases. In the first 
case we have to do with wanton destruction to gratify 
vanity in defiance of the generally recognized fact 
that birds are in some way necessary to human well- 
being. Here the moral nature is at fault. In the 
second case the proposal to kill off the seals and sea 
lions is justified by the assumption that the measure 
is necessary or at least conducive to human well- 
being by increasing our food supply. Here it is only 
the head that is at fault, the fishermen having cal- 
culated or got hold of the calculation, on perhaps 
respectable authority, that the seals and sea lions 
consume forty or fifty thousand tons of fish a year 
on the Californian coast, conclude very naturally that 
the supply of fish available for the fisherman is cor- 
respondingly reduced, This hasty conclusion might 
have some justification if all the fish taken by the 
seals and sea lions were herbivorous, but as nearly 
all of them are carnivorous, the calculation requires 
that against the weight of fish consumed by the seals 
and sea lions we should set off first the weight which 
these fish would collectively have consumed had they 
escaped the seals’ and sea lions’ jaws, and if this does 
not balance the account in favor of the seals, we 
should take into calculation the additional fact that 
they prey only on fish which in themselves are sub- 
stantial mouthfuls, while the daintier fish prey in 
great part upon shoals of young fish requiring a 
great number fora meal. Attaching due weight to 
these considerations, there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the presence of the seals and sea lions 
tend to diminish the available stock of fish in the 
ocean; on the contrary, it is reasonably assumable 
that their presence may conduce to the maintenance 
of a liberal supply. As we have argued before in 
this magazine, there may be some errors in the plan 
of creation, but they are nothing in comparison with 
the errors which man falls into in his efforts to 
straighten things out. ] 


THE MOCKINGBIRD AND THE SPARROW. 


AN observant gentleman of our city says he thinks 
that he hears fewer of the South's greatest songsters, 
the mockingbirds, now warbling than ever before, 
and believes that the feathered singers are abandon- 
ing this section. The only way he can account for 
their disappearance is the advent in this section of 
those little pests, the English sparrows. They are 
turbulent and pugnacious little birds, and all other 
birds which do not possess the same characteristics 
make haste to abandon their favorite retreats and 
leave the sparrows in possession of the field. It 
would be a real pity indeed if the South’s favorite 
birds should be forced out or exterminated by the 
English sparrow. —atchez (AMiss.) Democrat, May 5. 


EMINENT 


Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., } 
2nd mo., 20, 1886. § 


Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
cleTY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds, A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty,of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents” that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
esthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N, Wigs? 


Feb. 22, 1886. ) 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 


ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity _ 


which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
render it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 
Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


PEOPLE ON BIRD 


PROTECTION: 


WEsT PaRK, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream S 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution, 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON Society, Very sincerely, 

JouN Burroucus. 


160 W. 59TH STREET, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1886, { 
Leditor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of Savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 


By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 


If the AUDUBON SociETy can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won, Henry C, POTTER, 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S. PHELps, 


The Audubon Society. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
; TION OF BIRDS. 


ul Ye AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
4€ proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
a THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

_ Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming, This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage te 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, ora bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
tirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm Rad on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins, 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in ice months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East todlaw birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have n sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright Shaina flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects sp Nap with such sntorling rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Fillions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been rought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are reoug- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought A be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. ’ 

x (2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
irds. 


(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feuttiers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. ' 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our * 
game birds are already protected by law, and in a4 measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports~ 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities toa higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered, The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men, 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2. certificates 
are issued to members, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSn IP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
vie the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. ; 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
e local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with ¢ e pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to any Pei except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secretar = yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 

office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. pare 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. 3 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro. 
priately takes itsname. | : 

The office of the Society is at z Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 
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Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 


in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all. It constitutes a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volume of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it represents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface. 

We are now ina position to execute orders for these badges 
to any extent. Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de- 
claration of principles. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
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CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles, They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings, 
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The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them. They are 
pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new- 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money, 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town car 
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URING the past year we h 


canvassing for subscribers for the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 
enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and of course know 
doubt they will be just as pleased as other boys and girls to ge 


eiforts have been appreciated, 


ave had a great deal of valuable assistance from young members in 
and although Audubon boys and girls are 
that virtue is its own reward, we have no 
t some substantial token in proof that their 
We have accordingly determined to present every member who has sent us 
- ten subscriptions and upward during the past year, with a free copy of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE fora year, 
or the Society's silver badge, or any book in List I, below, as they may elect. 
scriptions are entitled to select any book in List II., 
a badge or a free copy of the AUDUBON. 
in List III.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV 
book in List V. This system of giving prizes h 


Collectors of twenty sub- 


or they may select a book from List I., together with 
Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to select any book 
+, and the collector of fifty subscriptions any 
aving been initiated, will be permanently continued. Any 


member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, may claim a prize immediately, or may let 


the account go on until entitled to a book in the 
sent in at any time during the year, but with the first installme 


trying for a prize. 


The America’s Cup. 

Angling, Blakely, 

Angling Talks, Dawson, 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria. 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout. 
American Bird Fancier. 

Cage and Singing Birds. 


Common Objects of the Seashore. 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton, 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins. 
Dog Breaking, Floyd. 
Englishe Dogges. Reprint of 1576. 


Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine 
Diseases, 


second or any higher class. 


The subscriptions may be 


nt the canvasser must advise us that he is 


LIST I. (for 10 Subscriptions). 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper, 


Mrs, Partington's Mother Goose, 100 
illustrations, 


Field Botany, Walter P, Manton. 
Stories of American History, 
Stories About Dogs, Estelle, 
When I Was a Girl. 


LIST II. (fer 20 Subscriptions). 


American Salmon Fisherman, 

Fysshe and Fysshynge. 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
Trout Culture. 

Intelligence of Animals, illus., Morant. 
Native Song Birds. 

Amateur Yacht Designing, Biddle. 
Book of Knots, illus., ‘'om Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 


+ Frazer's Practical Boat Sailing. 


Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 

The America’s Cup, cloth. 

Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 


Hints on Camping. 

Woodcraft, Nessmuk, 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard. 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood, 


The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
Training, illustrated, 


Adventures on the Great Hunting 
Grounds of the World. 


Bound Vol, I. of the Aupupon MaGazinr. 
Bear Hunting. 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond, 
Keeping One Cow, 

Orange Culture. 

Profits in Poultry. 


Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
Rorthrap. 


Daughter of the Regiment, Jane G. Aus- 
un. 


Outpost, Sequel to Daughter of the 
tegiment, 


Life of Daniel Boone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky. 

Noble Deeds of American Women, 

Pioneer Mothers in the West, 


’ Anecdotes of Animals. 


Anecdotes of Birds,’ Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs. R. Lee, 


Stories of American History, Dodge. 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss, 

Young America’s Picture Rook, 

Our Girls, Louisa M, Olcott, 

Our Boys, Olive Thorne, 


LIST IIT. (fr 30 Subscriptions). 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, 
Keene. 

Scientific Anglers, 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. 

Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 

Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 

Insect World, Figuier. ? 

Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 

Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, 
Stephens, 


Canoe and Camera, Steele. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. 

Old St, Augustine, ilius., C. B, Reynolds, 
Our New Alaska, illus., Hallock. 
Southern California, Van Dyke. 
Famous Horses of America. 

Rod and Gun in California. 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West, 
Young Moose Hunters, Stephens. 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris, 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright? 
Wonders of the Yellowstone, 


Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs. C. L. 
Smith, 


Only Girls, Virginia F. Townsend. 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. 
Worthington’s Annual for 1888, 


LIST IV. (for 40 Subscriptions). 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Wells. 
Antelope and Deer of America. 

Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast. 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan. 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 

Boat Sailor’s Manual, Qualtrough. 


American Boy’s Own Book of Sports 
and Games, 


Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
Thompson. 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 


Frank Forester's Manual for Young 
Sportsmen. 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed, 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor, 


Dogs, Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease, 


Youatt on the Dog. 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale, 


LIST V. (for 50 Subscriptions), 


A, O. U. Check List of North American 
* Birds, 


. 


" Céues’ Check List of North American 


Birds. 
Land and Game Birds, Minot. 


Our Birds and Their Haunts, Langille, 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison. 
Yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine. 


Tenants of Our Old Farm, Henry C, 
McCook, illustrated. 


History of the Mastiff, Wynn. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
all of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


oirds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 
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For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. 


For OUT-DOOR LIFE? 
For CAMPING? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING? 

For YACHTING? 

For CANOEING ? 
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Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. “Almost ail kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $25; 
Acie $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By “‘AwausoosE.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point, 1octs. 


The Canoe Aurora. 


By Dr. C, A. Nerpe. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 


y By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). By the first of se | 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 

and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


_ Small Yachts. 


THEIR Desicn anpd Construction, by C, P, Kunnarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America. ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 70 full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 


By Cuas. Hattock, In this handsome illustrated yolume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions. Price $x.50, 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE oF WoopLanps As Reservoirs. By Anto- 
NIN Roussev; translated by Rev. S. W. Powert. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 


For Amatrurs. By W. P. SterHens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $x.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By THropore Roosevett. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 


By S. T. Hammonn, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 


Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. - 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, 

By “Seneca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them. In. 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame hee te Brervers. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘‘Nessmuk.” In “Woodcraft”? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years iu: 2 squir- 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something. Price $1.00. : 


(ay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. 
; Address Forrest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 318 Broadway, New York. 
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